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From the European Magazine. 


RELICS OF POPULAR 


(By the author of Extracts from a Lawyer’s Portfolio.) 
—— 


THE 


PARTIAH OF BOMBAY. 


OWARDS the brilliant hour of long white muslin Jamma, and the 


sunset, in a spring evening, one 
of the noblest Brahmins in this 
istand appeared on a parapet of 
rocks extending into the bay, and 
beran the ceremonies of the coco- 
nut feast by throwing a gilded shell 
into the sea. In a few moments 
the waves swarmed with more than 
a thousand shelis launched as tri- 
butes to the bountiful element, 
while the shore resounded with the 
joyous clamours of tom-tomes, ptpes 
trumpets and the double flutes olay- 
ed by rough boys, resembling the 
young satyrsin antique bass- reliefs. 
Booths, gaily festooned with dyed 
cotton or splendid chintzes, and 
heaped with toys and sweetmeats, 
yave amusement to groups cum- 
posed of every nation, class, and 
cast, in their best attire. But even 
the Brahmin who presided at this 
harmless superstition was not more 
disposed to good huinour than 
lbrahim Ahmed, a Dustoor or high- 
Priest of the sect called Guebres or 
Parsees,* in India. He was still 
in the prime of life; his eminently 
graceful figure derived every pussi- 
ble advantage from the folds of his 








* Both the sun and the sea are wor- 
shipped by these idolaters. Their bu- 
Mal place is a square open repository, 
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gay colours of the shawl which 
twined round his cap of crimson 
veivet, suited the laughing charac- 
ter of his face, while they ‘contrast- 
ed the clear olive of its complexion, 
Accusti hed to the festivities of the 
best Europeans in Bombay, and to 
the frank amenity of their opinions, 
he looked with more curiosity than 
contempt on the © pagean of tlindvo 
bigutry. While taime snakes, and 
» Jugziers fron Madras, amused his 
companiuns, his eyes were attract- 
ed by a female Pariah, one of the 
must reprobated class of outcasts. 
She held in her hand a lamp of 
fireflies, and was wading into the 
tide in quest of the cocoa-shells 
that swam near the shore ; hoping 
perliaps, to collect a few whose 
fibres might be used for cordage. 
Fhough her person was bowed by 
the constant drudgery of her un- 
happy class, and defiled by squalid 
habits, there was sumething in the 
arrangement of the Shaliet contriv- 
ed te answer thr purpose of a 
petticoat and mantle, which reveal- 
ed modesty and natural grace. 





t The Shalie, among the common 
class of native females, is a long piece oF 
colourcd silk or cotton wrapped round 
the waist, leavingWalf one leg bare. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 
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And when she threw back the cor- 
ner of this shalie, whose ragged 
ends had been gathered over her 
head asa veil, the beautiful black 
eyes beneath it made the Dustoor 
lbrahim half regret the dignity of 
his own station. He thought with 
more than usual bitterness of the 
superstition that consigns the Pa- 
riahs to utter ignominy, and per- 
haps these thoughts occupied him 
so long that he forgot the dtshba- 
haram, or holy fire, which he ought 
to have kept alive. Those who 
recollect the objects of a Guebre’s 
superstition, know that a fire-tem- 


dering dogs.* Presently, from be- 
neath the cocoa-nut tree which 
over-shadowed the entrance of the 
cemetery, he saw a meagre woman 
creep towards a little mound of 
leaves, on which a child was lying, 
She offered some of the boiled rice 
she had found in the baskets to its 
lips, but they could not open. ‘The 
miserable mother held it to her 
breast an instant and dropped it on 
the earth again, as if then conscious 
of its death. She heard the howl- 
ings of the famished dogs, and 
throwing them the rest of the food, 
more anxious to preserve her in- 


le contains two fires, one of fant’s remains than herself, the 


which the vulgar may behold, but 
the other is preserved in the most 
holy recess, unvisited by the light 
of the sun, and approached only by 
the chief Dustoor or high-priest. 
It was necessary to remedy its 
extinction by fire brought from a 
funeral pile, and at this period 
Ibrahim knew not where to seek 
one, as his sect no longer burned 
their dead, holding it more advis- 
able to return the body to air, by 
exposing it, than to earth, water, or 
fire. Butas the Hindoos of Bom- 
bay burned human relics on the 
shore at low water, he folded him- 
self in his shawl, and went forth to 
seek the materials from whence he 
might lawfully rekindle the conse- 
crated fire so precious to a Guebre. 

It was midnight when Ibrahim 
began his walk towards a cemetery 
on the shore, seldom visited at this 
hour, except by wild dogs; but the 
superstition of his sect had made 
these animals holy in his imagina- 
tion, and he saw them with the 
feelings of friendliness, excited by 
his belief, that a dog would pre- 
serve his soul from evil spirits if 
present when he closed his eyes for 
ever. Ibrahim never started till 
he saw a skeleton-hand stretched to 
snatch one of the baskets of pro- 
visions which had been scattered as 
usual, by his orders, for the wan- 


Pariah laid a few of the freshest 
leaves together, and seemed pre- 
paring a grave among the urns and 
obelisks that adorn the burying 
place, when she saw [brahim stand- 
ing near her. Aware how horribly 
the profanation of such holy ground 
might be avenged on a wretched 
outcast, she fled with a dismal 
shriek among the entangled cocoa- 
trees, and the good Guebre took up 
the body, determining to give it the 
most sacred funeral rites in con- 
secrated fire. Covered in his robe, 
he brought his prize to the chamber 
of his priestly office, and looking on 
it more steadfastly, perceived that 
it still lived. He had, according 
to the custom of his sect, only one 
wife, and she waschildless. ‘This 
infant boy justified the eastern 
proverb, which compares what is 
most lovely, to the loveliness of a 
child. An eastern poet would have 
compared its beauty as it lay in 
seeming death, to the Indian Cupid 
slain by Seeva. Ibrahim was skill- 
ed in medicinal science, and the 
weakness caused by famine was 
svon remedied. His wife consent- 


a 





* Perhaps this veneration for dogs 1s 
peculiar to Indian Guebres, because they 
have a tradition of their escape from 
shipwreck, caused by the barking 0 
dogs, when they emigrated to India. 
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ed to adopt the foundling, whose 
shape and features gave no indica- 
tion of that coarseness usually tound 
in the offspring of Pariahs ; and the 
foster-father was careful to conceal 
whatever might raise a suspicion of 
its abhorred origin. His mansion 
was one of the most splendid in 
Bomhay, and its gardens were now 
made delightful to him by the gam- 
bols of his new favourite. -Phese 
gardens were watered, as is cus- 
tumary in the East, by means ofa 
cistern, whose wheel was kept in 
constant motion by a buffalo. [hra- 
him walked one day under his 
canopy of plantain trees, wreathed 
with yellow roses, and inhabited by 
crowds of singing birds, and ad- 
mired the freshness of his shrubs, 
till he perceived the cistern which 
supplied them was worked, not by a 
beast of burden, but by a female Pa- 
riah. The human particles, even in 
the Gucbre’s heart, were touched by 
this cruel spectacle ; bunt his disgust 
was changed tv surprise, when he 
heard that she had solicited the em- 
ployment. He directed his superiour 
servants to remeve her to a detach- 
ed apartment of his mansion, where 
several of her cast were busied in 
grinding rice, and performing the 
lower culinary offices. Chandela, 
as she was called, distinguished 
herself by the neatness of her la- 
bours ; and it was soon remarked, 
that the rice-cakes she prepared for 
Ibrahim’s adopted son, were her 
favourite tasks. The boy loved 
honey, and as no hives were near, 
his foster-father was surprised to 
see his breakfast-table regularly 
furnished with a smal! quantity. 
The poor outcast had traced a bee, 
and lodged its nest among the 
moonflowers in his delicious garden 
to supply an addition to his luxu- 
ries. She brought the delicate 
winged creature which most re- 
sembles the humming-bvird, to build 
its house on the fan-leaf of the 
palmyra-tree for his adupted son’s 





amusement, and spent hours in 
chasing away the tree-snake and 
eobra-nanilla from among the jus- 
mine and scarlet mulberries, where 
he loved to play. Ibrahim was a 
learned and sincere Guebre, but he 
knew very little of human nature. 
He believed the fixed and deep con- 
tempt which his religion taught him 
for an outcast, was too strong to 
need defence; and had never guess- 
ed that men always begin to love 
whatever beautifies and enriches 
their felicity. Asa Parsee, he was 
privileged to take another wife, 
having no hope of progeny by the 
first; but the infamy attached to a 
Pariah, the utter ruin of his adopted 
son if his origin should be discover - 
ed, and his own high station, de- 
termined him either to resist, or 
banish the tempter. He made a 
thousand wise resolutions, and kept 
them all till he heard Chandela’s 
voice again. Ibrahim’s wife, mar- 
ried in her seventh year, and de- 
prived of any motive to improve, 
was as indolently insipid as the 
ladies of a Bombay harem are 
usually found. Plaiting coloured 
threads, embroidering, making pas- 
try, and chewing betel, had com- 
posed the history of her whole life, 
except when she awakened herself 
sufficiently to paint her eye-brows, 
and load the hems of her ears with 
jewels. When the roots of her 
hair, the palms of her hands, the 
soles of hier feet, and the tips of her 
nails, were tinged with red, and her 
nose had its appropriate jewel, she 
was considered a Parsee-beauty of 
the first class, and by none more 
undoubtingly than herself. ‘Lhere- 
fore she looked with very con- 
temptuous eyes on Chandela; but 
in the dullness ofa life, which like 
Mahomet’s angels was composed 
only of sweetmeats, it was really 
sume amusement to be jealous. 
Little Ahmed, as the adopted boy 
was called, had so much love for 


the peor Pariah, that no rebuke 
~ 
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could prevent him from stealing 
among the remote shrubberies, or 
into the hut where she gronnd rice, 
to teach her all he learnt from the 
handmaids of the harem. She was 
soon able to play on his guitar, to 
thread beads, and above all to read 
the beautiful maxims ascribed to 
Chee, the Confucius of the Parsees. 
Ibrahim’s wife saw her new talents 
with affected pleasure, and asked 
her to sing for her amusement. 
Chandela complied with a voice of 
such sweetness, that she might 
have been mistaken for one of the 
female deities of musick worshipped 
in the East, and was recompensed 
by a present of flowers and paung. 
The latter, consisting of chunam 
and betel-nut, wrapped in the leaf 
of an aromatick plant, is a compli- 
ment implying distinguished kind- 
ness, and cannot be refused with- 
out the highest affront. Chandela 
placed it on her forehead, and had 
opened her lips to receive its con- 
tents, when the playful boy snatch- 
ed and attempted to taste them. 
The outcast mother uttered a 
scream of terrour, and seizing the 
poisoned gift fron her son’s hand, 
swallowed the whole. 

Ibrahim saw and understood this 
touching scene. He had read the 
purpose of his wife’s malignant 
jealousy in her large stag eyes: 
and well aware that the sweetmeat 
she had poisoned had been ex- 
changed by his own hand for a 
harmless mixture of ghee, poppy- 
seeds, and sugar, left his house im- 
mediately to execute his own pro- 
ject. In the nearest bazaar lived a 
barber, whose gup cr news-shop 
was famous for good story-tellers 
and audacious buffoons. At that 
hour of night which brings the 
greatest troop of listeners to such 
shops, a new assistant appeared in 
this noted barber’s and the first 
customer who presented his head to 
be shaven, was a plump merchant 
of great weight in the Panchait or 
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village council of the Parsees. The 
new operator bowed with profound 
reverence three times, and made a 
long pause before he began his func. 
tions with a gravity so strange as to 
provoke a question. “ Sir,” said 
the buffoon-barber, * I was thinkino 
of Chreeshna’s cream-pot and but. 
ter-ball ;* and also [ am trying to 
recollect how many ton may pass 
through the cleft of the penitent’s 
rock.” ‘Thou art but a lean fel- 
low,” returned the merchant rather 
angrily, * but if thou wert measur- 
ed by the weight of thy sins, [| 
reckon nothing less than Jageer- 
naut’s bridge would let thee pass.” 
“Truly,” said the Barber sighing, 
‘my netghbour, the rich merchant 
Ibrahim, is no fatter than I, yet he 
has marvellous need of a wide hole 
to creep through, if his sins are to 
be counted by inches and packed 
round him.” The honest merchant 
opened his eyes and ears with the 
avarice of curiosity at this hint, and 
sat with his new-shaven head hare 
more than an hour, while the bar- 
ber arrived, after a prodigious pre- 
amble, at the best part of his story. 
“ If your worshipful excellence will 
promise not to call me as a witness 
before the Parsee council, you 
shall hear a most strange secret. 
Ibrahim has corrupted his con- 
science with running among the 
English rajahs, who wear scarlet 
bajees and black fans; and making 
mockery of our Brahmins, has 
taken a Pariah into his garden- 
house to be his second wife.” The 
president of the Parsee council up- 
lifted his eyes, and a tailor dropped 
the scissors he was exercising with 
his toes, to attend more precisely. 
‘“ Not content with this,’ con- 





* A large cistern and round frag- 
ment of rock are celebrated by these 
names at Mahaballipooram, near Arjoon. 
In Bombay there is a cloven rock 
through which penitents of all sizes 
endeavour to pass as a purgatory. 
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tinued the barber, jf which we Hin- 
doos should think deserving a thou- 
sand bhastinadoes, he has taken his 
first poor wife by force from her 
muslin chamber, and compelled her 
to wear the old garments of the 
Pariah, to draw water and carry 
pitchers, while the outcast wears 
pearls on her forehead, dips her 
hair in rose water, and calls her- 
self Ibrahim’s first wife.’”—— 
* Friend,’ said the merchant, 
“when your prophet Veeshnu 
churned the sea, he brought forth 
seven things; a sun, a moon, an 
elephant, a physician, a horse, a cup 





of good liquor, and a woman; and 
in my secret opinion, two of these 
seven might have been spared.”— 
** Not the elephant.” returned thé 
barber with imposing gravity, for 
he resembles a most honourable 
ventleman; but there is no need of 
a physician with a cup of geod 
wine; and the woman and the 
moon together are enough to make 
any man mad.” ‘The large couf- 
sellor smiled with exquisite com- 
placency, and departed to tell all he 
had heard of his neighbour. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Written after an Excursion te Paris in the Autumn of 1818. 


From the Monthly Magazine for April, 1319 


RGOUENs 

HE Hotel de Normandie is a con- 

siderable: establishment, in the 
true style of French, or gaudy, mag- 
nificence. We were shewn into an 
immense eating-room, covered with 
mirrours, and carved and gilt on 
every side; and were introduced to 
very elegant bed-chambers, for 
which, however, we forgot to ask 
or arrange the price! The ac- 
commodations, In .no respect ac- 
corded with the style of the house ; 
the waiters were negligent and sau- 
cy; and there was an interpreter, 
who smiled in your face while he 
was aiding in picking your pocket. 
We continued two nights and a 
day ; and our bill for worse accom- 
modations, exceeded any extor- 
tiens to which I had been ever sub- 
ject, either at Tunbridge-Wells, 
Brighton, Windsor, Bath, or Ox- 
ford. Iwas afterwards told, that 
the Hotel de Vattei 1s more reason- 
able, and affurds superiour accom- 
modations; and also, that there 
were other hotels in Rouen far bet- 
ter adapted to the agreeable enter- 
tainment of English travellers. 





Considering myself now in the 
interiour of France, and in one of 
its first cities, I lost no time in the 
morning in delivering some letters 
of introduction, and in visiting the 


various publick establishments with - 


which this human bee-hive abounds, 
‘The just application of this compa- 
rison will be felt by every one who 
has been at Rouen. ‘The streets 
were so crouded, that the entire 
population of the houses seeined to 
be emptied intothem. If Bond- 
street were half its width, and the 
foot-passengers, for want of flag- 
pavements, walked along the mid- 
dle, then Bond-street would be 
like the two or three principal 
streets of Rouen. ‘The houses are 
built in the architecture of the mid- 
dle ages, and generally five or six 
stories high; a few rose to seven or 
eight stories, but their age served 
as an assurance of their stability. 
The shops are, for the most part, 
without windows, and appear to be 
well stocked; while others are 
glazed, and finished with elegance, 
and often with splendour. Besides 
the trading streets, there are nyme- 
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rous others occupied hy merchants 
and artizans; containing also some 
quadrangular buildings, ‘entered by 
gateways, in which reside many 
persons of fortune and distinction. 
I looked in vain through Rouen 
for those Banking establishments 
which in English towns form pro- 
minent features, and are distin- 
guished, at least externally, by 
signs of opulence. There are .Ve- 
gocians, and bill and exchange bro- 
kers, but no Banks of deposit and 
paner-money issuers, as with us. 
This is a fact as new to me as I 
doubt not it will be to most of my 
English readers; yet it is of such 
importance in analyzing the machi- 
nery of modern society, that,’ in stat- 
ing it, -and in developing its effects, 
I make a great discovery in the sci- 
ence of political economy. 

It is obvious, on very slight con- 
sideration. that a Country contain- 
ing banks of deposit, or accredited 
publick treasuries, in which all the 
floating currency is deposited and 
accumulated, must present such 
splendid features, financial and 
commercial, as we witness in En- 
gland; while, on the other hand, 
it is equally plain that any Country 
in which the currency is scattered 
among all the individuals which 
compose the community, and in 
which there are no publick deposi- 
tories to accumulate the energies of 
money, must exhibit such results 
as France, in which, though pub- 
lick ambition aspires at every thing, 
little h»s comparatively been effect- 
ed, for want of concentrated capi- 
tal. 

A Bank of Deposit, in a provin- 
cial town in England, is like the 
reservoir of acanal, the wear of a 
mill, or the head waters of irrigated 
meadows; and its accumulated 
treasures, when its powers are not 
abused, are let, or lent out, to en- 
courage, foster, and give effect to, 
every promising speculation. Un- 
der such a system of monied eco- 
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nomy, capitals of 10, 20, or 80,0001. 
are easily horrowed by enterprising 
individuals, at small and regulat- 
ed rates of interest ; but, in France, 
where there are no such reservoirs 
ef the currency, and where money 
is diffused in small amounts through 
the community, it ts difficult to bor- 
row or stock a few hundreds for any 
purpose, however advantageous ; 
and even, when it can be effected, 
the interest demanded and conced- 
ed is enormous, and ultimately 
ruinous. 

In like manner, capital, which 
is so freely employed in England 
in the discount of bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, at 5 per cent. 
is in France seldom employed for 
such purposes, except at a profit of 
20 or 30 per cent. The Bank of 
France, by issuing notes of 500 
francs, 1 is enabled with the result- 
ing capital, to discount bills at 4 
per cent. having three Parisian se- 
curities ; but this accommodation is 
necessarily limited in amount, and 
at present is confined to Paris. 
Hence, in the provinces of France, 
and, in general, in Paris also, trade 
is carried on heavily, and without 
credit, and all speculations are im- 
peded, and conducted without spi- 
rit; while, on the contrary, we in 
England pass all over Europe for 
the richest and most enterprising 
people in the world, merely because, 
in our Banks of deposit, and in 
our limitation of interest, we have 
the address to render every pound 
at once available, desirable, and 
useful. 

The nations of Europe are ut- 
terly ignorant that our financial mi- 
racles have been wrought by such 
simple machinery as by Banks of 
Deposit, spread all over the nation, 
and by so benign a regulation as 
that limitation of interest which en- 
ables all men to borrow on advan- 
tageous terms, however different 
their securities. They are not 
aware that habit, confidence, and 
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reciprocity of advantage, leads eve- 
ry man in England, who has 50/. 
unemployed only for a short time, 
to deposit it, generally without in- 
terest, in the hands of a banker,— 
that the multiplicity of these depo- 
sits puts bankers in possession of 
tens of thousands more than they 
have occasion to reserve for average 
demands,—and that these tens of 
thousands, in the hands of nearly 
one thousand Bankers in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, all of whom are anx- 
ious to make beneficial use of their 
superfluous balances, serve as the 
means of vivifying all private en- 
terprise, whether commercial, ma- 
nufacturing, or agricultural; and 
also have enabled the government 
to borrow, on the negociable secu- 
rity of all property, or on transfer- 
able publick stocks, those hundreds 
of millions, by the energy of which 
it has enslaved the continent, 
bought sovereigns, and bribed the 
intellect of Europe. 

Such are the wonderful effects of 
Banks of deposit. They are pri- 
marily the sole causes of those so- 
cial differences, which have so long 
puzzled economists, between Great 
Britain and other nations at this 
day, and between Great Britain and 
itself in 1618 and 1818. Whether 
they are moral benefits, Ido not 
stop here to discuss ; nor do I feel 
it necessary to exhibit their horrid 
deformities as fabricators and issu- 
ers of currency, without limitation 
or security, by which they have 
been enabled to destroy the balance 
of different parts of society; 
and have served to overwhelm as a 
torrent, rather than to fertilize as 
a stream. I merely solve a problem 
relative to the true cause of the fi- 
nancial and commercial superiority 
of Great Britain over France and 
other nations; and I leave it to 
others to apply the principle to all 
varieties of objects,—reserving for 
occasional notice, during this nar- 
rative, my own observations on the 





actual effects of an unappropriated 
and scattered currency, on French 
society and industry. 

We visited the Courts of Law, 
which are of the same age and on 
the same plan as our Westminster- 
hall; and, like that, belonged to 
the royal palace of the Dukes of 
Normandy. ‘This structure is still 
called the Palace-hall, and consists 
of aroom, little inferiour in size to 
Westminster-hall, and of detach- 
ed courts of law atthe sides. It 
was filled with lawyers and their 
clients, who were promenading in 
the same manner as the same Taks- 
esdoat Westminster; the former 
looking as conceited and insolent 
as their English brethren, and the 
latter as care-worn as all men must 
be who have unluckily submitted to 
become the dupes of sophistry—for 
the practice of law is necessarily, 
in all countries, a system of chi- 
canery. ‘The costume of lawyers 
is similar'to that worn in England, 
—the same caricature bands and 
black gowns, with black skull-caps, 
instead of ridiculous wigs, accom- 
panied by that supercilious grin 
which is so characteristick of the 
profession. In all disputes I ad- 
vise a reference to the arbitration 
of friends, with a special clause 
that they shall be unanimous in their 
decision, and that no lawyer shall 
be allowed to mix himself with the 
proceedings. An appeal to a jury 
is, in truth, such a reference; but 
the forms and quibbles of courts, 
and the practised arts of barristers, 
baffle the common sense of the ju- 
ry and create that uncertainty in 
all dicisions, so made, which is the 
insolvent boast of lawyers. Above 
all things, disputants should avoid 
a reference to any barrister, or they 
will be insulted by ail the sophistry 
of the profession, without profiting 
by one particle of common sense, 
feeling, or justice. In France the 
jury system is less effective than in 
England, because the decision is 
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permitted to be made by.a majori- 

ty; and | learnt, with regret, that 
rench juries do not yet feel their 

independence of the court. 

From this den of Knaves and 
fools, we proceeded to another mo- 
numetfol human errors, in the 
splendid Gothick cathedral. one of 
the largest in, France, and inferiour 
toe none in England, Its front is 
covered with statues of the major 
and . miner gods of the Catholick 
mythology. I proceeded through 
it with the feelings which were ex- 
cited by similar objects at Dieppe. 
Prry for the superstitions which di- 
rected such waste of labour; ap- 
MIRATION of the miracles of hu- 
man art, with which the building 
abounds ; contTEMPr for the policy 
which leads governments to adopt 
such circuitous means of teaching 
their social duties to the people ; 
and vENERATION for the antiquity 
and the celebrity of various ean 
—successively filled my mind a 
I wandered through the aisles, fe. 
pels, and connected buildings. 
Here lie, in solemn state, many of 
the Norman princes who scourged 
England and Europe by their silly 
spirit of chivalry. ‘The urn is 
shewn in which is lodged the heart 
of Richard Cceur de Lion; and be- 
neath the pavement, near the high 
altar, rest the remains of Jolin 
Duke of Bedford, who stained a 
life of glory by sacrificing the Maid 
of Orleans to the infernal deities in 
the adjacent square. I stood on 
his grave, and afterwards visited 
the spot where that barbarous sa- 
crifice took place, with emotions 
which, however deep felt and gene- 
rally participated, are now useless. 

Possibly, Jobn Duke of Bedford 
did not himself believe in the ex- 
istence of that devil, of which the 
priests alleged Joan was the 
agent; and state- -pulicy led him, 
perhaps, to order her execution to 
gratify the superstition of the En- 
glish party and the soldiery: per- 
haps, even all acts of governments, 
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in which reason succumbs to super- 
-stition, are acts of state- -policy,— 
‘but is this an apology?—lIs it not ra- 
ther an ageravation of state-crimes ? 
Tam unwilling to believe that the 
ministers of Elizabeth, James, 
and the two Charleses, believed in 
witch-craft :—I cannot give credit 
to the position that Cecil, Walsing- 
hain, Lords Bacon, Strafford, Coke, 
Clarendon, and others, who govern- 
ed in those times, really believed 
in the existence of the several devils 
who were said to co-operate with 
witches :—vet, under the adminis- 
trations of these men, it is lamen- 
tably true, that seVERAL THOUSAND 
wretched old women were put to 
death by all the horrours of Fire >— 
What then are weto conclude: 
Were these men and princes weak 
enough to believe in these chimeras 
of the lowest Scandinavian and 
Monkish superstition; or did they 
wickedly consent to these sacrifi- 
ces from motives of supposed state 
or religious policy? The crimes. 
however, were committed, and 
were aggravated by every circum- 
stance of atrocity: let them rest 
then as stains on the memories of 
their authors, and Jet us not gloss 
them over by vaunting of the ~gol- 
den age of Elizabeth, of the wis- 
dom of James, or of the gallantries 
of the courts of the Charleses! 
THis SUBJECT AFFORDS A GREAT 
LESSON TO MANKIND, AND THE NA- 
KED TRUTH OUGHT FOR EVER TO 
STAND PROMINENTLY ON RECORD, 
—THAT THE TuporsS AND THE 
STUARTS, DURING THEIR DOMI- 
NION IN ENGLAND, ANNUALLY SA- 
CRIFICED NUMBERS OF HARMLESS 
OLD WOMEN TO THE INFERAL DEI- 
TIES, BY CAUSING THEM TO BE 
BURNT ALIVE, UNDER THE INSULTS ° 
OF THE PRIESTS, AND AMID THE 
ELLS OF THE MISGUIDED POPU- 
LACE! ‘Lhe facts admit of no apo- 
logy or qualification; for none can 
be adduced, except the plea of the 
lowest superstition, or the turpitude 
of policy ; but, in either case, we 









ought henceforward to say less of 
the glories of those times, or of the 
wisdom or moral feelings of their 
rulers; and learn a lesson, never 
to lend our belief without evidence, 
or on mere authority ; nor commit 
any act fatal to another without 
mature and dispassionate conside- 
ration. 

The spirit of modern philosophy 
has raised a monument to Joan on 
the spot where she was as atrocious- 
ly as impolitically murdered; but 
the name of England will never re- 
cover the stain caused by the deed 
in the minds of the French people. 
Let us, however, for once, take a 
lesson from past errors.—and he- 
wire of what is now passing at St. 
Helena! We may again be called 
upon to repent of our injustice, and 
of the triumph of bad passions, 
when it is too late; for we are giv- 
Ing credit without evidence to char- 
ges which have no better foundation 
than the prejudices of weak prin- 
ces, and the assertions of their tools 
and flatterers ! , 

I visited the rangeof publick 
buildings called the Hotel de Ville, 
whose splendour is honourable to 
the spirit and taste of this city. 
in one grand assemblage stand the 
Town-hall, the extensive Publick 
Library, the rooms of the Philoso- 
phical Society, and the galleries of 
the Museum, hung with 232 fine 
pictures,—many of them by the 
first masters of the different schools. 
This free publick exhibition afford- 
ed mea foretaste of what I might 
expect in the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, to which this galle- 
ry was admitted to be much inferi- 
our.—though it is far superiour to 
any publick collection which I had 
ever seen in England. 

There was a publick sitting of 
their scientifick institution on the 
day I was there. I regretted my 
inability to attend it, but was told 
itwas much crowded. I attempt- 
In vain to see the president at his 
hotel, in the hope of drawing his 
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attention toa new system of phy- 
sies, which dispenses with a score 
of supernaturals (a-kin to witch- 
craft and magick,) with which phi- 
losophy has heretofore been (lis- 
graced: hut J found that he was a 
state-president, and more of a po- 
litician than a philosopher. He 
was also the supreme judge of the 
district, and wrapt up in the digni- 
tv of Jaw and the importance ot of- 
fice, I did not regret the loss of an 
interview with him, as I was, in 
consequence, introduced to the 
Secretary.—a man of letters and of 
superiour intelligence. He invit- 
ed me to the sitting. and politely 
undertook to expound tlie new Sys- 
tem tothe society. In English li- 
terature, and on English topics, I 
found him mortifyingly ignorant. 
He read our language, yet he knew 
few names of contemporary note 
among us; and I afterwards disco- 
vered the same ignorance or indif- 
ference about England, English- 
men and English affairs, in all my 
conversations with the most intelli- 
gent among the French. 

In its general aspect, character, 
size, and population, Rouen is the 
Bristol! of France: and, like Bristol, 
it is all life, bustle, and industry. 
The Seine is navigable to its quays 
for vessels of 200 tons; and, like 
Bristol, it trades with all parts of 
the world. It is also ful! of manu- 
factories, remarkable for its antique 
structures, and surrounded by pic- 
turesque situations and beautiful 

romenades. It is gayer than Bris- 
tol, because less under the influ- 
ence of religious fanaticism and 
sectarian gloom; and the people 
seem happier, because money does 
not appear to be the god of their 
unceasing idolatry, but merely the 
means ot enabling them to be soci- 
able among one another, to appear 
well-dressed on the promenades in 
an evening, and to indulge in their 
passion for the rational amusements 
of their two capacious theatres, 
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ERE* I mounted my ass, ac- 

companied by Satvater Ja- 
donna, whose father, Raimondo, 
replaced Bartolomeo, _jocosely 
yclept the Cyclops of Vesuvius. 
In order to pessess himself of 
my good graces, he produced a 
certificate of recommendation 
written by Sir William Hamilton. 
A little boy, one of Salvator’s 
brothers, carried my bag of ne- 
cessaries. I had agreed to pay 
for my donkey and guide at 
the rate of a piastre and a half 
from the noon of the one day 
to that of the next; so that I 
might spend the night on Mount 
Varese. —The terms. stated 
in Reichardt’s Guide des Voya- 
geurs are less than what they 
really are, and the traveller who 
is bent on adhering to them, will 
find himself involved in endless 
bickerings. 


Our road lay through Rosina ; 
whence a gradual ascent led us 
through vineyards close behind 
it, Dwarf aloes, the offspring 
of a warmer clime, accosted me, 
as it were, in the African tongue 
on the road side. Even 
here its ower is seldom seen, 
for it is late in attaining its bloom, 
and withers immediately after it 
has blown. I did not meet with 
the slightest vestige of it. On 
leaving these vineyards, the vol- 
eanic soil of which is highly fa- 
vourable to the growth of the 
Lachryma Christi, in conse- 
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quence of the fertility it has ac. 
quired trom former eruptions o/ 
Vesuvius, our track wound close 
beside old streams of lava; and 
we met with a tree only here and 
there ull at last not one was to 
be seen. Of these few, besides 
the fig-tree, I observed only the 
poplar and one or two others, 
After climbing to a moderate 
elevation, a delightful prospec: 
meets the eye as you look back 
towards the sea. To the right 
lies Naples on its margin, with 
its various forts, among which 
is Castel l’Uovo, whose narrow 
tongue pierces the briny deep, 
and beyond it is seen part ot 
the Bay of Gaeta: in this quar- 
ter my guide pointed out the 
Lacus Avernus, &c.—Near the 
shore lies the little oblong isle of 
Nisita; further to the left are 
the larger islands of Proctac 
and Jschia ; still further on the 
opposite side, lies Capri, widely 
severed by the ocean from i 
companions; and quite away on 
the left, stretching as far as Sor- 
rento, the contrary end of the 
bay spread itself at my feet with 
its white-tinted clusters. —Fish- 

ing boats skimmed along the sur- 
face of the bay like nut-shells. 
The serenity of the firmament 
was here and there diversifie¢ 
by a cloudy streak, and the wide- 
spreading ocean reflected back 
its features. There was some- 
thing etherial in the glorious 
spectacle which this noble ¢x- 
panse of waters, with its bays 
and islands exhibited ; it seemed 
rather the fragment of a lightly 
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clouded sky, than to belong to 
our mundane sphere. 

Atter a ride of an hour and a 
half, L reached the hermitage of 
St. Salvador, situated on a lower 
acclivity of the Somma, which 
‘is connected with Vesuvius. A 
semi-circle of lofty elm-trees, at 
that time stripped of foliage, sur- 
rounds the ground in front of it. 
The nearest villages upon which 
the eye looks down from this 
spot, are S Giovannt di Tiduccio 
and La Bana. 

The hermit cautioned me 
against losing a moment in start- 
ing for Mount Vesuvius, as the 
weather bore but a dubious as- 
pect. I took his advice and push- 
ed forward on my ass, accompa- 
nied by the guide who came 
with me from Rosina, to a point 
on the mountain which is marked 
by across: here you leave your 
donkey behind you, and climb on 
foot to the crater. Our excur- 
sion had hitherto been pleasant 
enough ; but the difficulties of 
the ascent here began to annoy 
us. The Vesuvian cone of ash- 
es now became steep; nothing 
was to be seen on every side but 
the dismal, scorched corpse of 
nature; a frightful wilderness 
reigned around us. Above us, 
spots, resembling patches of a 
grassy carpet, glimmered here 
and there ; but, on our approach, 
we discovered them to be no- 
thing but bright vellow masses of 
crystallized sulphur, forming a 
dazzling contrast with the jet 
black-soil. Our progress became 
more and more arduous; every 
Step in advance threw us half a 
Step backwards on the deep bed 
of ashes, nor did the sharp- 
edged layers of lava render 
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our toils the sweeter.—QOur 
guide somewhat facilitated our 
ascent by binding a cloth round 
his body by which he, in some 
measure, drew up the person who 
followed him. We passed over 
places which were so hot that we 
could not keep our feet upon 
them, and set fire to a piece of 
paper as soon as we held it to 
the ground. One of these sin- 
ged relics I put in my pocket by 
way of remembrance, as well as 
a piece of crystallized sulphur 
which lay near to it. 


At length I reached the crater, 
and found myself enveloped in a 
sulphurous vapour, which the 
wind drove straight towards, 
the quarter whence we were 
come. Its suffocating fumes took 
away my breath ; the recollection 
of Pliny, who had fallen a vic- 
tim to his curiosity, darted across 
my brain, and I retreated preci- 
pitately ; over and above this ap- 
prehension, I felt that I was along 
with a being who was an utter 
stranger to me and that darkness 
was Closing upon us. These cir- 
cumstanccs deterred me from 
looking down into the crater; I[ 
had inhaled its vaporous greet- 
ing, and therefore considered I 
had seen as much of it as any 
reasonable body could require. 
— Moreover, the mountain sprite, 
apparently resolved upon remo- 
ving every doubt I might enter- 
tain of his real presence, further 
bestowed a couple of hollow 
groans, or gurglings, from his 
hideous throat upon me, and 
sent up with them a brace of fie- 
ry flakes. But this was all his 
welcome. Indeed, Vesuvius had 
not fora length of time * slept 
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so deep a sleep’* as when I was 
in his neighbourhood. * 

Our descent from this steep 
cone of ashes was a much guick- 
er operation, though it was not 
without its impediments. Loose 
fragments frequently came rolling 
down upon our heels. Trav el 
lers often talk of the boots and 
shoes they are obliged to sacrifice 


at the shrine of fiefaistos as. 


they draw near to his my stevie: 
in their course towards the cra- 
ter of Vesuvius. But the Parisi- 
an boots, by favour of which I 
had climed up Mount Arveyron 
in Savoy, and Mount Rigi on the 
Vv terwaldecadter Lake, were as 
faithful servants as ever on the 
present occasion 

Having had no dinner, my wea- 
ried frame was daintlv refreshed 
by the supper which I had order- 
ed at the hermit’s: it consisted 
of a boiled fowl, rendered more 
savoury by a good flask of Lach- 
ryma Christi. At first I felt in- 
clined at once to commit the 
unfaded impressions of this day’s 
occurrences to paper; but 1 was 
too much jaded: indeed it befel 
me just as it befel Goethe on his 


journey through the valley at the 


foot of Mont Blanc, when he 
was desirous of bringing Ais des- 
cription to book :—‘ On these 
occasions, says he, “ we feel 
for all the world as if we were 
going to plunge from a comforta- 





* In the fifth chapter of St. Non’s 
“ Voyaze Pitieresque,” there is a history 
of the eruptions of Vesuvius to 1779, 
from Pliny, Hamilton, Serrao, P. del- 
la Torre, and others. Count Stoliberg 
was on the cone of ashes and at two- 


thirds of its elevation, during a shower 
of stones in 1792.—(Journey, vol. 3.) 
He also witnessed an eruption of lava 
Kotzebue describes an eruption in 1804, 
which forms one of the most interesting 
tracts of his Travels. 


ble glow into cold water.” | 
was fain, therefore, to rest con- 
tent with reading a book I had 
brought in my pocket, and skim- 
ming over one of the Stranger’s 
Guides to Mount Vesuvius ; a 
thing in no wise superior to the 
tract on Heinrich’s Height upon 
the Broken, full of trash and 
jokes, but unworthy of a second 
thought. Some of the later 
ork: of this sort, which, how. 
ever, were not at hand. may pro- 
ba ably contain more edifying mat: 
tery Irecorded my visit in these 
terms :—** Amicorum si gues olim 
huc ascenderit et altizs, his solis 
scripst; et ego in Hesperia, et in 
Vesuvio guamguam autumno sero, 
die xxv. Nov. 1809.°—Late in 
autumn! so it was indeed, and 
so I felt it to be; not merely in 
the autumn of the year, but per- 
haps in that of my earthly pil- 
grimage. I gossiped away the 
rest of the time with the hermit, 
who has no othe companions 
than his dug anda boy who isa 
sort of servant to him. He is 
full forty years old and was born 
at Venice, if I mistake not. He 
is a tall, stout-limbed personage. 
I had been led to entertain some 
apprehensions on the score of this 
said hermit; for it was rumour- 
ed about that he was in league 
with the robbers who had now 
and then made their appearance 
in this wilderness, in the direc- 
tion of Somma. So far it seemed 
not quite so safe to spend a whole 
nightthere. For my own part, 
I must confess, there appears 
to me to be no ground for this 
evil report of him; he com- 
plained of having once béen plun- 
dered and stripped of his all, al- 
though that it is true, was many 
a year ago.—His manners and 
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conversation by no means _ bes- 
joke the hermit, dead to the 
world and buried in loftier re- 
gions 5 his character seemed ra- 
ther to partake of that of the 
common inn-keeper, with a touch 
of the village curé. In spite of 
the unedifying picture which 
others had drawn cf him, I 
slept very soundly in the room 
where we had _ been eating, 
though I was occasionally dis 
turbed by the autumnal blasts 
which hallow the night in this re- 
ion. Now and then, methought, 
the distant rumbling of the moun- 
tain’s bowels sometimes’ broke 
the strilness --In truth, it is 
scarcely to be expected that one 
should sleep as soundly when for 
the first time so close to the 
slumbering dragon, as when one 
is quietly at home, or accustomed 
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to the spot, like one who is him. 
self at home here. 

Could a fine sunrise and a 
clearer morning have been anti- 
cipated, I should have taken 
wing betimes, and stolen another 
peep at the crater. But as it 
rained a little, and had blowna 


storm during the night, to which 


succeeded the sluggish autumnal 
morning, that dawned in frowns 
I was diverted from my purpose. 
It might have been about nine 
o’clock or so, when I mounted 
my donkey on my descent to 
Resina, accompanied by Salva- 
tor Madona, my guide.* 





* Mad. Brun in her ** Diary Kept at 
Rome”’ (s “e vol Pp’ 337—-257 ) under 
the head of ‘* Hermitage on Vesuvius,” 
gives an intcresting account of taat spot, 
and particulariy of the country round 
about it. 
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A TALE BY LORD 


BYRON. 


—— 


From the New Mouthly Magazine. 


[THE superstition upon which this tale from all the passages of tneir bodies, and 


is founded is very generalin the East. 
Among the Arabians it appears to be com- 
mon ; it didnot, however, extend itself to 
the Greeks until after the establishment 
of Christianity ; and it has only assumed 


its present form since the division of 


the Latin and Greek churches at which 
time, the idea becoming prevalent, that 
a Latin body could not corrupt if buried 
in their territory, it gradually increas- 
ed, and formed the subject of many 
wondertul stories, still extant, of the 
dead rising trom their graves; and feed- 
ing upon the blood of the young and 
beautiful. In the West it spread, with 
some slight variation, all over Hungary, 
Poland, Austria, and Lorraine, where 
the belief existed, that vampyres night- 
ly imbibed a certain portion of the blood 
of their victims, who became emaciated, 
lost their strength, and speedily died 
of consumptions; whilst these human 
blood-suckers fattened—and thcir veins 
became distended to such a state 
repletion as to cause the blood to flow 





of 


even from the very pores of their skins. 

the London Journal of March, 
, 1S a curious, and of course credi- 
account of a particular case of vam- 
pyrism which is stated to have occurs 
red at Madreyga, in Hungary. It ap- 
pears, that upon an examination of the 
comiuander in chief and magistrates of 
piace, they positively amd unani- 
mously afirmed that, about five years 
before, a certain Hceyduke, named Ar- 
nold Paul, had been heard to say, that, 
at Cassovia, on the frontiers of the Tur- 
kish Servia, he had been tormented by 
% vampyre, but had found a way to rid 
himselt of the evil, by eating some of the 
earth out of the vampyre’s grave, and 
rubbing himself with his blood. ‘This 
precaution, however, did aot prevent 
him trom becoming a vampyre* him- 
self; for, about twenty or thirty days 
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sons complained of having been tor- 
mented by him, and a deposition was 
made, that four persons had been de- 
prived of life by his attacks. To pre- 
vent further mischief, the inhabitants 
having consulted their Hadagni ¢, took 
up the body, and found it ,as is suppo- 
sed to be usua! in cases of vampyrism) 
fresh, and entirely free from corruption, 
and emitting atthe mouth, nose, and 
ears, pure and florid blood. Proof ha- 
ving been thus obtained, they resorted 
to the accustomed remedy. A stake 
was driven entirely through the heart 
and body of Arnold Paul, at which he 
is reported to have cried out as dread- 
fully as if he had been alive. This 
done, they cut off his head, burned his 
boly, and threw the ashes into his 
grave. The same measures were a- 
dopted with the corses of those per- 
sons who had previously died from vam- 
pyrism, lest they should, in their turn, 
become agents upon others who survi- 
ved them. 

We have related this monstrous ro- 
domontade, because it seems better 
adapted to illustrate the subject of the 
present observations than any other in- 
instance we could adduce. In many 
parts of Greece it is considered as a 
sort of punishment after death, for 
some heinous crime committed whilst 
in existence, that the deceased is doom- 
ed to vampyrise, but be compelled to 
confine his infernal visitations solely to 
those beings he loved most while upon 
earth--those to whom he was bound by 
ties of kindred and affection. This suppo- 
sition is, we imagine, alluded to in the 
following fearfully sublime and prophe- 
tic curse from the ‘* Giaour.” 

But first on earth, as Vampyre sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be 
rent ; 


_ Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 


And suck the blood of all thy race; 
There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 
At midnight drain the stream of life ; 
Yet loathe the banquet which, perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse. 
Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 
Shall know the demon for their sire ; 
As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 
Thy flowers are withered onthe stem. 
But one that for thy crime must fall, 
The youngest, best beloved of all, 
Shall bless thee with a futher’s name— 
That word shall wrap thy heart in 
flume ! 
Yet thou must end thy task and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge—her eye’s last 
spark, 
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And the last glassy glance must view 

Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue; 

Then with unhallowed hand shall tear 

The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which, in lite a lock when shorn 

Affection’s fondest pledge was worn— 

But now is borne away by thee 

Memorial of thine agony ! 

Yet with thine own best blood shal} 
drip 

Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip ; 

Then stalking to thy sullen yrave, 

Go—and with Gouls and Airits rave, 

Till these in horror shrink away 

From spectre more accursed than they. 


Mr. Southey has also introduced jn 
his wild but beautiful poem of “ Thy- 
laba,”? the vampyre corse of the Arabi. 
an maid Oneiza, who is represented a: 
having returned from the grave for the 
purpose of tormenting him she best lo. 
ved whilst in existence. But this can- 
not be supposed to have resulted from 
the sinfulness of her life, she being 
portrayed throughout the whole of the 
tule as a complete type of purity and 
innocence. The veracious Tournefort 
gives a long account in his travels of 
several astonishing cases of vampyrism, 
to which he pretends to have been an 
eye-witness; and Calmet, in his great 
work upon this subject, besides a va- 
riety of anecdotes, and traditionary 
narratives illustrative of its effects, has 
put forth some learned dissertations, 
tending to prove it to be a classical, as 
well as barbarian error. 

We could add many curious and in- 
teresting notices on this singularly hor- 
rible superstition ; and we may perhaps 
resume our observations upon it at some 
future opportunity ; for the present, we 
feel that we have very far exceeded the 
limits of a note, necessarily devoted to the 
explanation of the strange production 
to which we now invite the attention 
of our readers; and we shall therefore 
conclude by merely remarking, that 
though the term Vampyre, is the one in 
most general acceptation, there are se- 
veral others synonimous with it, which 
are made use of in various parts of the 
world namely, Vroucolocha, Vardoula- 
cha, Goul Broucoloka, &c.—Ep.]} 


in happened that in the midst 

of the dissipations attendant 
upon a London winter, there ap- 
peared at the various parties of 
the leaders of the ton a nobleman, 
more remarkable for his singu- 
larities, than his rank, He ga- 
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zed upon the mirth around him, 
as if he could not participate 
therein. Apparently, the light 
laughter of the fair only attract- 
ed bis attention, that he might 
by a look quell it, and throw fear 
‘nto those breasts where thought- 
lessness reigned, ‘Those who 
felt this sensation of awe, could 
not explain whence it arose : some 
attributed it to the dead grey eye, 
which, fixing upon the object's 
face, did not seem to penetrate, 
and at one glance to pierce 
through to the inward workings 
of the heart; but fell upon the 
cheek with a leaden ray that 
weighed upon the skin it could 
not pass. His peculiarities cau- 
sed him to be invited to every 
house; all wished to see him, 
and those who had been accus- 
tomed to violent excitement, and 
now felt the weight of ennut, 
were pleased at having some- 
thing in their presence capable 
of engaging their attention. In 
spiie of the deadly hue of his 
face, which never gained a war- 
ner tint, either from the blush of 
modesty, or from the strong emo- 
tion of passion, though its form 
and outline were beautiful, many 
of the female hunters after note- 
riety attempted to win his atten- 
tions, and gain at least, some 
marks of what they might term 
affection; Lady Mercer, who 
had been the mockery of every 
monster she wn in drawing roems 
since her marriage, threw her- 
self in his way, and did all but 
put on the dress of a mounte- 
bank, to attract his notice ;— 
though in vain :—when she stood 
before him, though his eyes were 
apparently fixed upon her’s, still 
it seemed as if they were unper- 
ceived—evyen her  unappalled 





impudence was baffled, and she 
lett the field. But though the 
common adultress could not in- 
fluence even the guidance of his 
eyes, it was not that the female 
sex was indifferent to him: yet 
such was the apparent caution 
with which he spoke to the vir- 
tuous wile and innocent daugh- 
ter, that few knew he ever ad- 
dressed himself to females. He 
had, however, the reputation of 
a winning tongue ; and whether 
it was that it even overcame the 
dread of his singular character, 
or that they were moved by his 
apparent hatred of vice, he was 
as often among those females 
who form the boast of their sex 
from their domestic virtues, as 
among those who sully it by their 
VICes. 

About the same time there 
came to London a young gentle- 
man of the name of Aubrey : he 
was an orphan left with an only 
Sister in the possession of great 
wealth, by parents who died 
while he was yet in childhood. 
Left also to himself by guardi- 
ans, wno thought it their duty 
merely to take care of his for- 
tune, while they relinquished 
the more important charge of his 
mind to the care of mercenary 
subalterns, he cultivated more 
his imagination than his judg- 
ment. He had, hence, that high 
romantic feeling of honour and. 
candour, which daily ruins so 
many milliners’ apprentices. He 
believed all to sympathise with 
virtue, and thought that vice was 
thrown in by Providence merely 
for the picturesque effect of the 
scene, aS we see in romances ; 
he thought that the misery of a 
cottage merely consisted in the 
vesting of clothes, which were 
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their irregular folds and various 
coloured patches. He thought, 
in fine, that the dreams of poets 
were the realities of life. He 
was handsome, frank, and rich : 
for these reasons, upon his en- 
tering into the gay circles, many 
mothers surrounded him, striving 
which should describe with least 
truth their languishing or romping 
favourites : the daughters at the 
same time, by their brightening 
countenances when he approach- 
ed, and by their sparkling eyes, 
when he opened his lips, soon 
led him into false notions of his 
talents and his merit. Attached 


as warm, but which were better 
adapted to the painter’s eye by 





not from the presence of a ghost 


ing pictures 


sation in his gratified vanity, he 
was about to relinquish his 
dreams, when the extraordinary 
being we have above described, 
crossed him in his career. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MOURNFUL HARP. 
N Y harp no more is twined with flow- 
ers, 
The bough on which I leant is rotten, 
Yet all the joys that once were ours 
Are far tuo sweet to be forgotten ! 
No string will sound to pleasure’s touch; 
No note awake that speaks of glad- 
Ness ; 
Such is my mournful harp, and such 
The heart, which thou hast doomed 
to sadness. 
In vain for me the spring bequeathes 
The calm, where Beauty’s wing re- 
poses ; 
In vain for me the summer breathes 
ts blushing flowers and fields of ro- 
ses. 
In vain for me the joyful hearth ; 
The cheeks that glow, the eyes that 
glisten ; 
In vain the syren voice of mirth— 
I heed not—hear not—cannot listen— 
Will Pity to thy breast repair 
When grief o’er error is repenting ? 
Yes! thou who art as angel fair, 
Wilt, as an Angel be relenting. 





And then my harp in ecstasy 
Will sound—’tis alwavs sad without 
thee ; 
And bliss will come again and I 
Will sing in thrilling strains about 
thee ! 





THE EYE.—A Fragment. 
SHE raised to his her sapphire eye, 
And its thrilling glance to his heart 
has gone. 
Nay, wonder not, nor ask me why: 
Have ye ne’er felt the secret tone 
Of another’s soul pierce to your own, 
When first that index bright of thought 
To your heart’s core its message 
brought, — 
That harbinger of love or hate, 
Too quick, too true, on words to wait! 
Have ye ne’er shrunk in swooning trance, 
When first ye marked guilt’s demon 
glance ? 


And when from beauty’s eye-lash bend’ 


ed, 
The soul of gentle love descended, 
Then owned your quick unconscious sigh, 
The magick that lay in a lady’s eye. 


as he was to the romance of his 
solitary hours, he was startled at 
finding that except in the tallow 
and wax candles, that flickered 
but from want of snuffing, there 
was no foundation in real life for 
any of that congeries of pleéas- 
and descriptions 
contained in those volumes, from 
which he had formed his study. 


Finding, however, some compen- 
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